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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The cruelty to animals in North Africa is 
appalling. Humane workers all over the world 
will be glad and thankful to learn of a society 
that has been formed for its relief. A copy of 
an announcement of this new organization has 
been sent to me, and I give it below. | 


READING, Pa., 
April 30, 1924. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: It was very kind of you 
to send me some extra copies of the April number 
of Our FourrooTep FRIENDS, containing the 
letter which I wrote you last October, regarding 
Mrs. Hosali and the S. P. C. A. she was forming 
for North Africa. I had already noted your 
kindness in printing my letter, as I never miss a 
word in your splendid little magazine. The 
minute I receive it, I sit down and read it, every 
word, from cover to cover, for I consider it one 
of the most concise and interesting of all humane 
magazines. I have sent one of the April copies 
to Mrs. Hosali’s London address, to be for- 
warded to her in North Africa, and shall send 
another copy down to the American School at 
Chuquicamata, Chile—that mining camp, to 
which I refer in my letter of October 1, 1928. 

It seems rather a coincidence that my letter 
to you was dated October 1, and Mrs. Hosali’s 
North African society was organized October 2, 
as you will note by the enclosed leaflet. I have 
a few of these leaflets left, for which I have no 
further use, so if you would like me to send 
them to you, for distribution to any further 
inquirers, just drop me a postal card to that 
effect, and I’ll do so. 

Am also enclosing a leaflet, regarding ‘‘ Hints 
to Tourists,” to prevent cruelty to pack and 
riding animals, for hire in North Africa. Per- 
haps you could publish some of this in your 
magazine, as it applies equally well to our own 
Yellowstone Park, Grand Canyon, and other 
show places here in the United States, where 
riding animals are furnished the sightseers, said 
animals often having sores under the saddles, 


which cause the poor creatures intense suffering. 

Thanking you for your many thoughtful acts, 
I remain, very sincerely yours,—(Mrs. O. F.) 
Grace R. Frederick. 


Pack AND RIDING DoNKkrEys IN NorRTH 
AFRICA 


SOME HINTS TO TOURISTS 


The following reprint shows the necessity of 
examining all mules, donkeys and other animals 
offered for hire, both in North Africa and the 
East, and rejecting any which are unfit. Putting 
humane considerations entirely on one side, 
tourists will thereby gain considerably in per- 
sonal comfort and security. 

From The Times, October 20, 1928: ‘“‘Al- 
though this Society has no jurisdiction in North 
Africa, as the animals there come under the care 
of local societies, whose difficulties are naturally 
immense, we are constantly receiving complaints 
as to the neglected condition of the pack and 
riding donkeys in Algeria and Tunisia. Might 
I urge tourists to North Africa to examine don-' 
keys offered to them for hire and refuse to engage 
any with sores or otherwise unfit? This will 
have a double effect. It will reduce the suffer- 
ings that these unfortunate animals undergo, 
by impressing on their native masters in prac- 
tical fashion that it is wrong to ill-treat animals, 
and it will also prevent tourists from running 
the very serious risks incurred through taking 
journeys into the interland and then being 
unable to return to the starting point in rea- 
sonable time owing to the wretched condition 
of the animals.—Captain E. G. Fairholme, 
Chief Secretary, Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, 
8S. W.1-. 

Similar conditions prevail in all eastern coun- 
tries, and the same precautions are advisable. 


THe NEw SOcIEtTy 


The Society for the Protection of Animalsin 
North Africa was formed at a meeting held at 
the headquarters of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on October. 
2, 1923, with the following objects: 

To prevent unnecessary suffering of animals 
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and neglect of their bodily needs, by: (a) As- 
sisting to enforce such laws as may be at present 
in force, or be laid down in future regarding the 
humane treatment of animals. (b) Treatment 
in hospitals or otherwise, or humane destruction 
of such animals as may be handed over to the 
Society for the purpose. (c) Awakening public 
interest in the welfare of animals, by fostering 
humane principles, organizing donkey parades, 
etc. (d) Such other means as may be found 
practicable. 

Members.—The minimum annual subscrip- 
tion for persons resident in the United Kingdom 
is £1; in America, $4; in France and the French 
Colonies, 10 francs. 

Life Members.—The minimum donation is 
twenty annual subscriptions. 

Associates.—-The minimum annual subscrip- 
tion is a quarter that for members. 

Thanks to the sympathetic response to ap- 
peals for these suffering animals, it has been 
possible to form this Society, and it is earnestly 
hoped that donations will be given to meet the 
initial expense of setting up animal hospitals. 
Plans are now being made for the humane work 
to be commenced very shortly in North Africa. 

One shelter for dogs has already been given 
“In Memory of Lassie”’ (a collie); and a special 
fund has been opened for a dog-shelter, ‘In 
Memory of Our Faithful Friends,” in a North 
African town where now no shelter exists. 

A fund has also been opened for prizes (chiefly 
of harness, etc.) for the best kept animals at 
donkey parades. 

Cheques and postal orders should be made 
payable to ‘‘The Hon. Treasurer, S. P. A. N. A.” 
and crossed ‘‘ Westminster Bank, 8. P. A. N. A. 
acct.” 

Further enquiries are invited by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hosali, 105 Jermyn Street, 
S. W. 1, London, England. 


No Veal League 
On account of the cruelty now inflicted on 
calves, I hereby pledge myself not to buy or eat 
veal, or if I am not eating it, to use my influence 
against the use of veal for one year, or until more 
humane laws are passed in regard to taking 
calves to be slaughtered. 


In response to our No Veal League appeal, we 
have received many interesting letters, a few of 
which we give below: 


Revere, Mass. 


I received this morning the magazine, Our 
FouRFOOTED FRreNDs. I was very much inter- 
ested in the ‘‘No Veal League.’’ I am very glad 
I can say I have been married twenty-one years 
and have never cooked a piece of such meat. I 
can say for my family of four, we will not eat any 
veal. I cannot remember when I ever did eat 
any veal, only perhaps when I was a little girl. 
I hope it will help the matter to give my name; 
also three others in my family, for they will not 
eat any veal, either: Marion Dunham, Albert 
Fenno, Mrs. Fenno. Sincerely yours,—Mrs. 
Albert E. Fenno. 


Boston, Mass. 


You may add my name to the “No Veal 
League.’”” But some may eat it unknowingly. 
A pious Methodist told us that her people, at 
church and at home, always used veal in their 
chicken salad. ‘‘Buy a leg of veal, cook it with 
the chickens, and no one will find it out.’’? The 
newspapers often report sickness after sociables 
and banquets. And the lobster is blamed. Why 
not the disguised veal? Very truly yours,— 
Miss L. F. 8. Barnard. 


Boston, Mass. 


I see by the May issue of OuR FouRFOoTED 
FrienpDs that subscribers should send you a for- 
warding address for the summer numbers. I 
shall be at Annisquam, Mass., from June to 
October first, and that is all the address necessary. 
After that I shall be back at the above address 
for the winter. Also, I have read with interest 
your articles on the ‘‘No Veal League.”’ I have 
read in more than one humane paper of the hor- 
rible methods of killing in the slaughter houses 
of America, and of the efforts that are being made 
to change all this, but I did not know that calves 
were taken from their mothers before they should 
be. It seems to me that it is not so much to be 
deplored for food, as that it is not done humanely. 
Since it is your belief that the starting of a No 
Veal League would insure a law being passed 
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forbidding the sale of calves until they are old 
enough to be weaned, I am very glad to add my 
name to the list of those pledging themselves not 
to buy or eat any veal fora year. My daughter, 
Harriet F. White, who has recently joined the 
Animal Rescue League, would also like to have 
her name added to this list. The cause of dumb 
animals has always been very near my heart, and 
I rejoice to see that in recent years so much has 
been done, and is being done, for their protection. 
You have my warmest admiration and sympathy 
in the great work that you do. Very sincerely 
yours,—Nora K. White. 


Continuation School, 
Boston, Mass. 

I won’t eat any veal for a year—if I know it. 
I try not to eat meat anyway; but I do a little, 
and fish and fowl—these things I get for the 
kitties. Of course, Comfy and Imp won’t eat 
veal, either. I don’t think they ever have. 
Sincerely yours,—Marion L. Foster. 


South Hampton, N. H. 

May I send you my name for the No Veal 
League? Your idea is just one more of the many 
vital inspirations that have made of your great 
work what it is. My husband and I eat very 
little meat, and I think the day will come when 
he will join me in fulfilling my earnest desire not 
to eat meat at all; as it is, once a week is our 
usual habit. If one would only bring this great 
indifferent world to eating no more meat than 
that! We have a neighbor who is a pleasant 
exception to the farmers you write about. That 
is, he keeps his calves until they are of a suitable 
age, and cuts down his customers’ milk supply 
rather than let his calves go hungry. Alas, that 
he is not the rule! With our warm regards to 
you, always faithfully yours,—Katharine Foote 
Raffy. 

A Cry for Help 

The song birds of Italy need friends! Who 
will come to their help? Mrs. Alice Daveis, who 
spent ten months in Italy, asks this question. 

Thousands of little birds are blinded with red- 
hot irons because of an old superstition that they 
will be better songsters. Two-thirds of the 


wretched little victims die after the operation, 
but the cruel practice continues, because those 
which survive bring a high price as decoys with 
which to catch other birds. It is a pitiful fact 
that the country children in Italy are taught to 
snare song birds. Vast numbers of birds who 
are winging their way to clear the gardens and 
fields of insect pests are trapped and snared for 
food. A woman in Italy, who was appealed to 
on the ground of this cruelty and wastefulness, 
remarked that it did seem a pity but “they 
tasted so good.’ One beautiful song bird at a 
mouthful! | 

On one mountain in Italy a visitor learned 
that the people had snared and sent to the mar- 
kets of the neighboring cities a thousand birds a 
day for three weeks during the migratory season. 
Larks are a favorite food for epicures in Italy. 

Humane education is greatly needed in the 
schools. Audubon and Humane Societies every- 
where are asked to interest themselves and their 
friends in the educational work which is so much 
needed in Italy. Articles and stories to educate 
the children must be written and translated, and 
for that a special fund is needed. 

Mr. Leonard Hawksley, at Rome, would be 
glad to translate and distribute articles for this 
purpose. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Sing Wing 

She was one of the homeliest cats you could 
imagine; the storms and hot sun of that tropical 
climate had so bleached her fur that its luster 
and color were gone. 

But when I first saw her there was something 
in her soft gray eyes which seemed to appeal to 
me for love and sympathy. | 

In the twilight, the stillness broken only by 
the crickets chirp, as I sat on my little porch, 
I could hear a plaintive cry in the distance as if 
she was giving vent to her long pent-up sorrow, 
at the unkind treatment she had received from 
those whom she had trusted were her friends. 

Sing Wing was in the grove somewhere in 
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hiding, and a feeling came over me that she 
needed my help and love. 

Since a child I took the part of those helpless 
dumb friends, and if one is interested one can 
soon understand their language. 

I called, ‘“‘Come here, kitty! 
nice dish of milk.’’ 

She could hardly believe her ears! 
someone be calling her kindly! 

“Mew! Mew!” she answered, but did not 
venture near. In the morning, however, the 
dish was empty, so she found a good supper 
at last. 

Thus days passed, and we talked to one an- 
other at a distance, but she feared to venture 
near enough to be seen. But at last she came, 
and I saw my devoted new friend. As we looked 
into each other’s eyes there was a mutual feeling 
of affection and trust; at last Sing Wing had 
found a friend. 

Now she would not be beaten with a broom 
(I say broom, for the reason that Sing Wing was 
in deadly fear of a broom). Now she would 
not be obliged to go hungry, and be cast out 
in the storm with no shelter. 

I never took her in my arms or petted her, as 
many women would, but there was always a 
welcome and a dish of milk and a kind word, and 
she was satisfied. Her gratitude knew no 
bounds; she seemed to keep busy day and night. 

New Year’s Day came, and although the 
writer was far from old friends and home, Sing 
Wing did not forget her new friend. After long 
waiting she was rewarded, and brought a mouse 
and lay it down at my feet, looking up with 
those loving eyes as if she would say: “‘It is the 
best I can give, and we in cat land think there 
is nothing better for the table.” 

At another season of the year I found a small 
rabbit placed near my chair at the breakfast 
table. 

She brought me a wren at one time. She 
must have seen I was not pleased with her; I 
let it fly away, and Sing Wing never brought 
me another bird, but devoted her time day and 
night following the trail of the mice. 

At night, after I retired, I could hear her 
gentle ‘“‘Mew! Mew!” at my door. Nothing 
would satisfy her until I arose and took the mouse 


I’ll give you a 


Could 


she brought me; but soon she would return with 
another. One could see it was not her policy 
to be ‘‘away when the mice would play,’’ and 
she was right on her job. 

Dear old Sing Wing, how much brighter and 
better the world would be, if we could all be as 
grateful, loving and kind as Sing Wing. 

Hettie J. Ketcham. 


ST. FRANCIS 


The Little Heaven 
While the wind blew shrill and the stars winked 
bright, 
My soul slipped out of my body one night; 
My. small soul climbed by vast cold spaces 
Till it came at last to the heavenly places. 
The crystal sea and the flame-bright towers, 
The pearl and gold of the Angels’ bowers— 
Song of the harp and the trumpets’ din, 


~ Triumph-chant of the Saints within, 


Song of the good, the just, the great, 
Safely shrined by Heaven’s gate. 

There Peter stood, so grand and grim 
The little Saints bowed down to him; 
There Peter stood, so grave and grand— 
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The keys of Heaven in his hand. 

Such grace on him his Lord bestowed 

He had forgot the cock that crowed. ... . 
The dead folk flocked, the dead folk passed, 
And my small quaking soul came Jast. 
“And thou—what lover, friend, or kin 
Hast thou to speak for thee within?”’ 

‘“‘T am a lonely soul,’ I said, 

‘‘T have no kin among the dead, 

No friends—yet one I long to see— 

The dog I loved would speak for me!”’ 

Now darkened holy Peter’s face— 


“THE DOG I LOVED”’ 


“Think you high Heaven is a place 

For beasts to dwell?” That gate denied, 

Sadly my small soul shrank aside; 

Sadly I left bright Heaven’s towers, 

The pearl and gold of the Angels’ bowers, 

Voice of the harp and the trumpets’ din, 

Song of the holy Saints within. 

I left the pomp and the pride behind, 

I came at last to a place as kind, 

As lowly, as simple, as green with corn 

As my father’s meadows where I was born. 

The only gold and pearl were the daisies spring- 
ing, 

The only music there was the small birds’ singing; 

There was no golden wall, no warder grim and 
grand, 

Just little Brother Francis holding out his tender 
hand! 

All day from dawn to dusk, from noon to starry 
even, 


He calls the Good Beasts home unto their Little 
Heaven, 

The weary and the hungry, the sick and sad and 
old, 

Oh, they are happy beasts again in Francis’ fold! 

I entered by that humble gate, for Francis bade 
me stay 

To see the starved, the wounded things, all 
healed again—at play. 

The little birds sang round me—the birds that I 
had fed, 

My dear dog licked my hand again, the dog I 
thought was dead! 

Here dwelt those happy creatures, too, who won 
the good Saints’ love, 

Saint Francis’ birds, and Bridget’s wolf, old 
Noah’s daring dove, 

The ass that knew the Angel, the lion of Jerome 

Whole healed its hurt and let it share his labor 
and his home, 

The gentle hind that fled before the cruel hun- 
ter’s wiles 

To find a haven in the arms of holy hermit Giles. 


* * * 


A pleasant place was Francis’ fold—a_ blessed 
place. At even 

There came a holy Visitor unto the Little Heaven; 

Sweet sang the birds. By Francis’ side I knelt 
to see Him pass, 

The tender Shepherd walking across the meadow 
grass. 

I saw Him pass and, unafraid, 

I knelt and prayed: 


Lamb of God, Lover and King 
Of every harmless, hunted thing, 
Fish and bird Thou gavest share 
In the water and the air, 

God of greatest and of least, 
Bless the lost, the starving beast. 


Lamb of God, Holy Dove, 
Lord of Pity and of Love, 
Thou who died all things to bless, 
Teach to Man thy tenderness, 
Open wide his eyes to see, , 
Who loves the least of things, loves Thee. 
* * * 
The bright wind blew through the halls of the 
dead, 
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The wind blew shrill down the starry plain, 

But my dream was passing, my dream had fled, 

And my body called to my soul again. 
—Gertrude Knevels. 


A Robin Story 


On the evening of June 29, while reading in 
my western room, I heard a peculiar bird note — 
neither that of a robin, nor that of a sparrow, but 
resembling both. Suddenly I exclaimed, “‘ That’s 
a cry of distress!”? and rushed to the kitchen 
window. There on the lawn sat a half-fledged 
robin, calling for help. It did not take me long 
to reach him, to pick him up and to carry him 
into the house. (His parents, evidently, had 
either forsaken him, or were so busy feeding the 
remaining youngsters in the nest that they had 
not missed him.) 

Now came the question, “ What shall be given 
him for food? He is doubtless used to a diet of 
angleworms.” Of course we could find all that 
he would care to eat, and Mr. B. went in search 
with a trowel; but, though he dug deep and in 
many places, he found none. Well, J was sure 
I could find them, if he couldn’t; so I took the 
trowel and dug deeper and in several places, but 
found none. (Just here let me say that I felt 
somewhat relieved. I knew that parent robins 
always cut up the angleworms with their bills, 
before dropping them into the open mouths of 
the young robins. But how could J bring my- 


self to the deed of cutting up live worms?) 

Then I made a porridge of Indian meal and 
cracked wheat; and, after the first mouthful 
had been received, the bill of my little robin 
opened spontaneously and frequently for more. 

After satisfying its hunger several times that 
evening, I made it a warm nest in a well-venti- 
lated cat basket, and placed it therein for the 
night. Not a sound did we hear from our 
birdie till Mr. B. entered the kitchen the next 
morning, when, from within the basket, came a 
double-call note for breakfast. 

For days he had to be fed; he would not, or 
could not, see the bird delicacies spread before 
him on the newspaper-covered table — blue- 
berries, currants, cracked wheat, clover blos- 
soms, grasses and bits of ripe cherries. Though 
he dearly loved to have some of each put down 
his wide-opened bill at least once in half an hour, 
he would not take them himself. 

There came days when we had to shut him 
up in the kitchen (practically given up to him) 
several hours at a time. It grieved me to do 
this, as I knew how hungry he must get, for he 
could not see until perhaps the eighth day of his 
stay with us — and he must have been at least 
ten days old when he was found on the lawn, the 
food and water supply so close at hand. But 
each day when I had returned and opened the 
front door, I heard the double-call note; and 
when, later the kitchen door was opened, he 
flew around my head in an ecstasy of delight, 
screaming his joy at my appearance, and finally 
coming to rest on my head, or arm, or shoulder, 
until I sat down, when he settled in my lap, 
where he opened his bill, time and again, for 
more spoonfuls of his varied diet. We fed him 
from a silver orange spoon. He always desired 
water with his meals. I think that gravel (in a 
tin dish) was the first eatable thing that he 
discovered on the table, and he ate it so greedily 
I was afraid it would injure him. 

I’m sure I saw him discover his first blueberry. 
He glimpsed at it, when taking the attitude of 
“listening for a worm on the lawn,” and pounced 
upon it. He failed to open his bill and it rolled 
away. He followed it, struck at it again, but 
failed to secure it this time — and for several 
other times, also; but he did not give up the 
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chase until, at last, it had reached his throat— 
to his entire satisfaction and to my intense 
delight. After that he saw blueberries and 
currants and other bird delicacies upon the table, 
and thereafter I had no fear of his suffering the 
pangs of hunger, whenever I had to be away from 
home for several hours at a time. 

Some days there would be no blueberries on 
the table upon my return home. Still, he al- 
ways wished to have me spoon-feed him,.and if 
I ever — when at home — failed to remember 
when the half hour (later the hour) was up, he 
would send out his double-call note, if he heard 
my voice or my footfall in an adjoining room. 

About this time he discovered that water came 
from a faucet into the soap-stone sink. ‘This 
meant baths to him. He greatly enjoyed having 
me pour a basinful of water slowly beneath his 
body, or to have me turn the faucet on, so that 
he could splash around in the water to his 
heart’s content. 

Some cool days he would get so wet and seem 
so cold, after a ten-minute bath, that I would 
pick him up on my finger (where he loved to 
rest at any time), place him in the hollow of 
my right hand and almost cover him with my 
left hand, after wiping off the surplus water from 
his feathers. There he would cuddle down for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, taking therein ‘forty 
winks”’ of sleep, when, becoming dry and warm 
again, his little head would peer out, and soon 
would come from his little throat the double-call 
note for food. 

He loved to sit down, like a hen on her nest, 
near the edge of the table close to my chair, or 
by the sink while I washed the dishes of an 
evening, softly crooning to me (or to himself), 
often taking a nap — not minding the movement 
of my hands so close to his little body, or the 
clatter of the dishes all around him. When I 
left my chair, or the sink, he would rise up, 
ready for something else — usually another 
meal. He seemed to love to have me near him. 

When he had been with us thus — in friendly 
habitation — for nine days, could fly well and 
could feed himself, it seemed best to let him 
have the great out of doors to exercise in and to 
give him a chance to seek the food he loved the 
best — perhaps angleworms. So, thinking thus, 


I carried him on my extended arm to the maple 
tree, where he was born, and, placing him be- 
tween its two main branches (perhaps six feet 
from the ground), left him there, going into the 
house to watch developments from an open 
window opposite his perch. I talked to him, 
inviting him to fly to me, as he had so often 
done when in the house, and watched him for an 
hour. He remained almost motionless — numb 
and dumb. Then I went out of doors with a 
book and a chair, and watched him from the 
lawn. Finally, knowing he must be hungry, 
I took him down, offered him food, for which he 
cared not, and gave him water from a spoon, 
which he gladly received. Then I fluttered him 
up and down on my extended hand, but he 
clung only the closer to my fingers. 

By this time the children of the neighborhood 
had gathered on the lawn beneath the tree, so 
again I placed my robin between the maple 
branches, while we sat beneath and told animal 
stories. Finally a little four-year-old, sitting on 
the grass, pulled up an angleworm, exclaiming, , 
“Oh, I’ve found a snake!”’ This I offered to 
my robin, but it was refused! 

At last, after two and one-half hours of waiting 
to see the robin-flight, I said ‘‘Goodbye”’ to the 
children, and took my birdie within doors. 
Immediately he began talking to me, picking up 
his berries, meantime — all the while seeming 
very much at home and very happy. I thought 
to myself, ‘“‘I must try him out of doors again 
tomorrow,” but when the morrow came one of 
his slender legs seemed very weak — he stood on 
the other for moments at a time. Now it came 
to me that he must have strained it when trying 
to find a lodging-place for the night, above the 
doorframe. It was very narrow there, and I 
had seen him flutter for several moments, clinging 
to it with one foot until he had to give it up — 
finally coming to rest upon a chair-back. 

Needless to say, I did not take him out of 
doors that day, nor the next, nor even the third 
day. In the meantime, Mr. B. and I had talked 
over his condition, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that the ‘‘Bird Sanctuary”’ in Sharon, 
Mass., was the place where he would be cared for 
in the open till he should be strong again. So we 
took him there in his basket, placed on the floor 
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of the auto. Thus he quietly remained till we 
stopped the car in Canton to ask the most 
direct way to the bird reservation, when, on 
hearing my voice, he sent forth his double-call 
note for recognition and — a meal. 

We arrived on Moose Hill. Mr. and Mrs. 
Higher made us all very welcome. After re- 
freshments had been served to our robin—in my 
lap—he was placed in a bird cage for the night 
and for observation. The next morning—after 
banding—he was allowed the freedom of the 
screened-in porch, where he was fed ‘‘all sorts of 
bird delicacies’”’ by his new-found friends. 

His lameness having left him, the door was 
left open in the late afternoon, when he flew out 
and half-way up into a tall spruce not far away. 
There he spent the night. The next morning 
his friends called and he came down, alighting 
on Mr. Higbee’s shoulder. He was then fed 
and later introduced to the bird bath, in which he 
greatly delighted. All day long he stayed 
around the neighboring grounds with his friends, 
often coming to rest on the shoulder of some 
visitor, much to their joy. That night he again 
lodged in the spruce. 

After a day or two he became acquainted with 
bird neighbors, and soon he became lost—as an 
individual robin—in the many robin families 
about the reservation. 

And so, to several people, he is now a very 
happy memory; to himself, we trust, he is care- 
free and as happy as a bird can be. 

—Olive A. Bates. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
6,541 cats, 765 dogs, 32 horses, and 58 smaller 
animals. We placed 119 dogs and 47 cats in 
good homes. 


We received from a kind friend of the League a 
package of plants and cuttings for our garden, 
and on the outside of this box was the following: 


‘‘Haste me, postman, haste today 
Lest these perish on the way.” 


We are very grateful for this donation, and can 
make use of any kind of plants or cuttings in our 
various places. 


A call came to go after a beautiful Pekinese dog 
that had been injured by an auto on Beacon 
Street. Our emergency car rushed to the scene, 
brought the dog here, and we were glad to find 
that there were no bones broken, but it was 
suffering with a bad bruise which our doctor 
treated. The owner of the dog came in the 
evening; there was a happy reunion, and the lady 
was so overjoyed to get back her pet that she 
paid ten dollars to the League to help on the good 
work. 


A man passing by a field saw some boys bury- 
ing a poor cat alive. He went to the rescue, 
brought the sick creature to us, and we placed it 
in a separate room until it was strong enough to 
join the other cats in the larger quarters. Later, 
when it was restored to health, it was placed in a 
good home where it is receiving every care and 
comfort a cat could wish for. 


Recently. we received a call from a distressed 
landlady saying the occupants of her house had 
“had a scrap” and gone off, leaving behind them 
in the deserted house two dogs, and a mother cat 
and kittens. Fortunately the landlady had keys 
to the deserted apartment, so when we sent our 
agent over he was able to rescue the poor crea- 
tures and bring them to the League. It was a 
goodly sight to see them enjoy the food that was 
immediately provided upon their arrival. We 
kept these animals a few days, thinking the 
owner might come after them, which he did. 
The cat was his wife’s special pet, and he had 
meant to return to the deserted house to secure 
it later in the day, but in the meantime we had 
been notified and had brought them here. The 
dogs were both strays that they had taken 
in. 


We hope all our friends are planning for the 
Fair December 1 and 2. 
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Does Death End All? 


One afternoon recently while the writer was at 
League headquarters, a lady brought in a beauti- 
ful Angora cat to be put to sleep. ‘‘I am going 
West, and rather than entrust Tom in the hands 
of folks who might not be as kind to him as I have 
been I am going to part with him in such a way 
that I shall be assured that he can never suffer.” 
When all was over the lady remarked tearfully: 
“Tom is now in Heaven, where I hope to meet 
him some day.” 

A thousand and one times I have thought of 
“Boots,” my faithful fourfooted pal, a League 
dog, by the way, who was put to sleep during my 
absence last summer in Europe. A thousand 
and one times I have consoled myself with the 
thought that my pal is in Heaven. 

Our fourfooted friends live again as surely as 
does the human soul. If there is no immortality 
for the so-called lower animals, then there can be 
none for man. Who can conceive of Heaven as 
a place devoid of the eternal companionship of 
the pets we made so much of here on earth? I 
am at a loss to understand how any intellect can 
think of the Almighty God bestowing immortality 
upon man and failing so to do in the case of the 
lower animals that go through so much pain and 
travail because of the thoughtlessness of men. 

The immortality of our faithful fourfooted 
friends is not a matter of cold speculation or 
indifference to those good souls whose hearts 
have been riven, and the light of whose homes 
has been dimmed by the death of some animal 
pal. What good soul, in the hour of his or her 
sorrow, has not said, ‘““May I so live here on 
earth as to be worthy to enter into the enjoyment 
of eternal companionship of our fourfooted 
friends in the life to come.” 


O master, mistress, of mortal years, 
You we trusted and found true, 
Ye are still in the valley of tears, 
But your fourfooted friends wait to welcome 
you. 
Do we forget? O no! 
For Memory’s golden chain 
Shall bind our heart to your hearts below, 
Till you and we meet again. 


—Eugene Bertram Willard. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 183 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge..." 0.22 120 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue.... 221 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Street? ov lot.) eee 207 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street......... 137 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune | 
Street... 0.5 Soh pe 779 
Pine Ridge, Dedham=.")). 4)... 4] 
Medfield’... ee 30 
Chelsea, 36-4th Street. 7... eee 135 
1,853 


We received the very sad news of the death 
of Miss Elizabeth Almy-Gatter of Waterford, 
Conn. She died at the Lawrence Hospital, after 
a lingering illness. Her loss is a very great one 
to the humane cause. She and her sister, Miss 
Georgia Gatter, have been a humane society in 
themselves; they started the work in Waterford, 
Conn. for homeless animals, and have received 
and disposed of a number of them humanely. 
They have worked hard for the cause not only in 
their own locality but have aided the work in 
New York and Boston. They have both been 
members of our Boston League ever since it was 
organized. 

Miss Elizabeth will not only be very much 
missed in her own state and town but in Boston 
and New York, and in cities and places abroad, 
where her help has been extended. It was 
through the Misses Gatter that a prize was 
offered for good care extended to donkeys in 
one of the cities in Ireland where they visited. 
Everywhere they have gone their good works 
have followed them. We extend our deepest 
sympathy to the sister who is left alone in the 
work, and hope that strength will be given her to 
bear this great affliction and to keep up as far as 
she can the work that she and her sister have been 
carrying on. 
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LETTERS 


Wernersville, Pa., 
April 29, 1924. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: Forgive me for so long 
leaving unanswered your letter, the truly de- 
lightful stories and the most interesting report. 
I have not been well, but am better, and I hope 
I shall now be able to attend to some of the 
amenities of civilized life. It is wonderful the 
work the League is doing and it is such a com- 
forting thought that so many worn-out, weary, 
faithful servants of humanity are soothed, fed 
and loved as they should be, and when they can 
enjoy nothing are quietly and carefully laid to 
rest. In my long life (for I am almost ninety 
years old) I have seen such changes in the atti- 
tude of humanity toward all animals, so I find 
myself feeling a new respect for human nature, 
for I cannot feel with Mme. de Staal that ‘‘the 
more I see of men the more I like dogs.” We 
have so waked up to the beautiful characteris- 
tics of animals, particularly dogs, that I have 
faith to believe that in the course of time cruelty 
toward them will be almost impossible. If you 
feel inclined to send me some of your reports I 
shall be glad to distribute them to those who are 
really interested in the work of rescue. I also 
wish to become a member and enclose my check, 
and I only wish I could make myself a Life 
Member. Iam enclosing a little poem I am very 
fond of which, if you are not already familiar 
with it, I think you will like asI do. Ihave had 
some very dear dog, cat and bird friends and 
have accumulated many anecdotes of their 
charming ways. Their sense of humor is not, 
I think, generally recognized, but I have known 
both dogs and cats to laugh and have seen tears 
in a dog’s eyes. I think you will believe me. 
Thanking you most heartily for all the pleasure 
you have given me I am, most sincerely and 
cordially yours,—M. E. N. 


EpirarpH on Lapy Dorotuy NEVELLE’s Docs 


Soft lies the turf on those who find their rest 
Here on our common mother’s ample breast 


Unstained by manners, avarice and pride, 

They never flattered and they never lied; 

No gluttonous excess their slumber broke, 

No burning alcohol, no stifling smoke, 

They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace, 

They ran, but never betted on a race; 

Content with harmless sports and moderate food, 

Boundless in love and faith and gratitude. 

Happy the man if there be any such 

Of whom his epitaph can say as much. 
—Lord Sherwood, 1874. 


Lynn, Mass.., 
April 28, 1924. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Saturday morning about 9 
o’clock, while I happened to be at the Lynn 
Branch, Miss Jordan received a telephone call 
from the Central Post Office requesting that she 
send over at once to get a cat “in very bad 
shape.’ Mr. Brown was out on some other 
cases, and so I volunteered to go and get the 
cat. When I arrived at the post office, I found 
the cat crouched in a corner of the steps. I saw 
that the poor animal was in a fearful state so I 
did not wait to further investigate, but put it in 
a basket and took it down to Miss Jordan. It 
was in the last stages of emaciation and prac- 
tically blind. It was a young, half-grown cat, 
and we can therefore imagine that its sufferings 
must have been acute. Miss Jordan tried to 
get it to take some warm milk, but it was too far 
gone to take anything, and so it was immedi- 
ately put to sleep. Sincerely yours,—lIsabelle 
D. MacLean, City Supervisor of Americaniza- 
tion; Representative, Bureau of Immigration. 


Lynn, Mass., 
April 30, 1924. 
Mrs. HUNTINGTON SMITH, 
President. 

My dear Madam: The unfortunate and suffer- 
ing cat was found in the “parcel-post room,” 
not in the “parcel post.’’ The janitor found the 
cat back of one of the lockers in the parcel-post 
room. It had evidently strayed in there for 
refuge from some point in the neighborhood, and 
was found by the janitor somewhere between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning of the day 
in question. The janitor directed my attention 
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to the animal, and suggested calling upon the 
Animal Rescue League for its disposition, which 
suggestion I immediately adopted, with the 
result outlined in Mrs. MacLean’s letter. 

It would have been unspeakably cruel to have 
confined a cat in a box or other receptacle for 
days, and I am glad to correct the impression 
that this was done. In fact, had there been 
such a happening here, I should not only have 
asked the aid of the League, but should have 
reported the facts to the department for appro- 
priate action. 

We keep a healthy, well-fed cat in the parcel- 
post room for protection against rodents, and 
from her proud manner I sometimes think she 
owns the post office. The government makes a 
special allowance for maintenance of this cat, 
and it would have found the other animal had 
it been there more than a few hours. 

It is fortunate we have such an institution as 
the Animal Rescue League for just such emer- 
gencies as took place in this instance, and 
women like Mrs. MacLean to interest them- 
selves in the humanitarian work. No one can 
contemplate the sufferings of a dumb animal, 
without being moved. 

Thanking you for your interest in the matter, 
and the prompt response to our request for dis- 
position of the cat, I am, yours sincerely,— 
Harlan 8. Cummings, Postmaster. 


The Industrial School for 
Crippled and Deformed Children, 
Boston, Mass., June 6, 1924. 

Cat No. 53 we received on March 14 is most 
satisfactory, and I am sure he would want me to 
say that he is well and contented. He has 
earned a prominent place in our school by his 
successful efforts in ridding the building of the 
many mice in residence before his arrival. He 
seems to feel happy in his home, so much so that 
he hesitates to go out, even to the yard for fear 
that he would be unable to get back again. Very 
sincerely yours,—E. F. W. 


Boston, Mass., June, 1924. 
The cat we took from you is doing finely and is 
a great pet. He appears very happy and con- 
tented; also is in splendid physical condition. 


He has caught quite a number of mice, and we 
are pleased with him in every way.—J. T. F. 


American Red Cross, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 7, 1924. 

I have received your card on which you in- 
quire about the kitten we took from you. The 
cat is a great favorite here and is an excellent 
mouser. One of the girls in the office very faith- 
fully brings in food for the cat each day, and I am 
sure he is most contented. Very sincerely 
yours,—A. B. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 19, 1924. 

In answer to your card regarding the kitten 
which I took from you, I wish to say that he is 
very satisfactory and appears to be prefectly 
contented. At this moment he certainly appears 
to be happy, for he is frisking around. He can 
hardly be called a kitten, for he is about twice 
the size he used to be. I named him Billie Boy, 
and he knows his name very well and seems to be 
quite an intelligent cat. His fur seems to be, 
getting striped, and he is a handsome gray. 
Billie Boy has grown very lively and is exceed- 
ingly frisky after his meals. I have tried to take 
care of him to the best of my ability and to follow 
all the advice in the pamphlet you gave me on the 
care of cats. I cannot tell you how grateful I 
am to the Animal Rescue League for giving me 
such a beautiful kitten. Wishing you the best 
of success in your good work, sincerely,—E. L. D. 


East Walpole, Mass., Jan. 18, 1924. 

Your postal inquiring about the very nice cat 
has arrived. I have intended to write you be- 
fore, to let you know how much we appreciate 
Peter. He is a member of the family, and all 
join in saying he is the very nicest cat we ever had. 
He is not at all afraid of our two dogs, one of 
them a police dog by the way. He was rather 
uncertain of this one at first, but now he goes out 
with me and the dogs, and tries to chase sticks 
after them. The other morning as I came down 
stairs with Buddy, the police dog, Peter met us 
in the hall and the two, cat and dog, touched 
noses, a sort of good morning greeting evidently. 
I am very much obliged to you for being the 
means of our obtaining Peter and I assure you he 
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is never likely to lose this home. 
yours,—M. C. 


Very truly 


70 Harold St., Roxbury, Mass. 
May 15, 1924. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: It seems to me the March 
number of Our FourFooTED FRIENDS was re- 
markably good. I enjoyed every word of it, and 
read it through at one sitting. But all the num- 
bers are very interesting to me, and show much 
loving thought in the making. 

I called at the League the other day to show a 
friend something of its activities, and she was 
much interested. We both remarked the air of 
cheeriness that pervaded all the place—the pleas- 
ant and homelike rooms, the charming little 
interior garden, the many pictures and posters on 
the walls, and, above all, the wonderful cleanli- 
ness of the whole place. How do you manage to 
have it so immaculate? The food of the dear 
dogs and the pussies, the very dishes from which 
they eat and drink—all was scrupulously clean. 

Recently I made a fortnight’s visit in Washing- 
ton, at the home of my nephew, and was pleased 
to note the way the two small boys of the family 
cared for their pets, and how loving and gentle 
they were with the two pussies, who followed 
them about wherever they went. When the 
animals of the household follow the children in 
this way, one may feel very sure they have had 
good treatment, for it is kindness and love that 
draw all living creatures to us. 

On my return to Boston it seemed to me I 
could hardly wait to get home, so eager was I to 
see dear old Zippo, and Fiddle, the big tiger cat, 
and Patsy, my little Kosey Kat, more commonly 
known by the name of Linky Lanky. Queer how 
names stick, isn’t it? This little beastie with his 
various aliases was, as you remember, rescued 
from our back alley some two years ago, a tiny 
morsel of felinity, so weak from hunger that he 
could barely stand on his wee trotters. For the 
first year or more he was so pitifully slender, in 
spite of all the good food he consumed, that the 
name of Linky Lanky fell to him as by a sort of 
natural right—and so he is commonly called it 
even now, though Roly Poly would be far more 
appropriate. 

On entering the house that morning, on my 


return from Washington, the Happy Trio ap- 
peared quite overcome with surprise and delight. 
It must have seemed an eternity to them, that 
fortnight’s absence. They had probably given 
me up as utterly lost, and must have felt forsaken 
indeed. The minute they heard my voice at the 
door, they surrounded me. Linky Lanky ap- 
peared somewhat bewildered, humped his small 
back, and then sprang to my shoulder, where he 
clung like a burr for a good part of two days. A 
big pile of mail that had accumulated during my 
absence awaited attention, but the trio appeared 
positively jealous at my looking at it, for Fiddle 
ensconced himself in my lap, Linky Lanky draped 
himself over my shoulder, while Zippo spread 
himself all over my feet. Imagine me trying to 
read under such conditions! All that first day 
they kept a sharp eye on their missy, not intend- 
ing she should escape them again without their 
knowledge. 

Many thanks for the copy of the Annual Re- 
port. Am glad to see that you could make use of 
my verses in it, but was shocked a bit to see the 
names of my three pets under the heading, ‘‘In 
Memory of.’”’ Am thankful to say they are all 
very much alive and members of the League in 
good and regular standing. 

It will be eight years next month since we took 
Zippo from the League—eight happy years they 
have been for the dear old boy, and for us, too, 
who are so fond of him. It seems to me he grows 
more intelligent as time goes on—and more 
devoted, too, if that were possible. We have 
never tried to teach him any tricks, but he has 
picked up a number of quite amusing ones him- 
self. Every night I take off his collar, that he 
may rest more comfortably, and the first thing 
in the morning he runs and picks it up in his 
teeth and trots gaily to the front door with it, for 
he well knows he must not go outdoors without 
it. If I happen to take it off during the day for 
the same reason, he will always run and get it, 
and wait for me to put it on before he goes out. 
He probably thinks it is for the same reason that 
I put on my hat before leaving the house. If he 
sees me change my shoes he is all excitement, for 
that usually means a jaunt for him also. 

Linky Lanky is right on the qui vive, too, and 
whenever he sees me getting ready to go out, he 
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rushes to the front door and dashes along ahead 
for a distance—a gay little outrider. He is the 
most interesting little cat I ever had, I think— 
so individual, so quaint, a regular little Paul 
Dombey among cats! Not beautiful exactly, he 
has what is better than mere good looks—person- 
ality and charm—yes, really, I am sure you, too, 
would say so if you knew him. 


“A little lion small and dainty sweet, 
With sea-gray eyes and softly stepping feet.” 


There is such an air of mystery about him, so 
human a look in his big eyes at times, that I am 
often reminded of those delightful old stories in 
the Arabian Nights of human beings turned by 
enchantment into animals. ‘‘Know, O Prince 
of the Faithful, that these two black dogs and 
myself are three brothers,” ‘‘The gazelle whom 
you, O Lord Genie, see here, is my wife,”’ etc. 
How those charming old tales enchanted me as a 
child—do still, in fact, for they get such a hold on 
the imagination. ‘‘O little Linky Lanky, who 
are you, anyway?” I sometimes find myself 
asking, when his great, unearthly big eyes, so 
luminous and deep, transfix me with their stead- 
fast gaze. Why, oh why, does he creep into my 
neck as he does, his little furry face pressed close 
to mine? 

But such an inquzsztive trio as they are! They 
rush to the door when the bell rings, inspect my 
callers with calm scrutinizing eyes, and even 
“listen in’’ on the telephone—the rogues! But 
enough. I shall bore you to death with so long a 
letter, but it is hard to stop when I get on this 
subject of the Happy Trio. Sincerely yours,— 
Louella C. Poole. 


When He Has Gone 


What matter if his muddy feet 
Leave tracks upon the floor, 
Or that his eager paws have left 
Long scratches on the door? 


Alas, the day will come, too soon, 
When pitifully free 

Will be the floors from all such marks, 
And like a stab will be 


Each scratch that mars, for deeper wounds 
Our hearts will lacerate, 

When for the sound of his loved feet 
And voice in vain we wait! 


For he is getting old! O God, 
Help us the blow to bear 
When part we must who “gave our hearts 
To a dear dog to tear!” 
—Louella C. Poole. 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. 


H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOG COLLARS triienci FREE 


Lowest Prices 


Largest Stock 
ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9 a. m. to6 p. m., daily 


NEW 
in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 


All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Spratt's 
Ovals 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets al 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 


Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard ScientificMethod for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


° A : . Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in eee | 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY.) a0) ah ar ed BT i ee 
Nortuy Enp, InpustriaL ScHoon.. . . . . . +. +. + 89 Norra BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END (2) 45s wee ee NT a ae A ke DO oe re ee 
CampBripGr, NrigHBorHoop Houser seer’ cS edes Ceeay ee ee 79 Moore STREET 
DrDHAM ie 2 ea ee a Oe ye BIN Rivage omer er ron ore 
MEDFIELD 2M lea tee 28 0 om eo PS BARTEETT-ANGELL DOM® FOR Nie ne 
East Boston re ae AEE Dye oe Se ee = 0 Oe Bae ie A VV teat ee ee 
MEAT LYNN: 5 be ee ee ee 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
CHELSEA oct ee Se EOC TEs 2 a een ok a iy) eee ee 
Animals received in 1923). m4. .J0. - On ba doe ee) ee 
Animals brought in by visitors. ~.-..- «= <2 3° (23 | gee 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed’ "~~ 2? ee ro ee 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1923 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1923 . . . . .. =.=. +. +. ~~. £10,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 «ho Slap hah ote eel ey Se 576 
Number, of horses humanely killed }'1923 4-0 ws 7" 3. SR ee 732 
Nuaiber ol horses given, vacations. se ‘va. js eee et ba 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


